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HENRY GEORGE. 
A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 
BY EDGAR C. BEALL, M.D. 


Whoever earnestly tries to lift from the human head 
and heart the twin incubi of poverty and fear, whether we 
wholly approve or understand his methods or not, is 
entitled not only to a hearing, but deserves also the 
tribute of our sympathy and profound respect. People 
may differ widely as to the teachings of Henry George, but 
no one can doubt that he appreciates the burdens be- 
queathed by the avarice and ignorance of the past, or that 
he is a sincere friend of the human race. As to his special 
theories, we have here nothing to say. We wish to de- 
scribe him simply as a man, and to analyze the elements of 
character that have given him the strong individuality of 
which the world has heard so much. 

What a splendid head! What a lofty development in 
the frontal region! No special skill is needed to see that 
this is a superior form of brain. The quality also is 
adapted to mental activity of a high order. The accom- 
panying phase of the vital temperament is the one most 
favorable to a hopeful, happy disposition; fondness for 
companionship and all social joys; possibly a quick tem- 
per, but a heart ever ready to forgive ; ease and versatility 
of expression ; ardent affection, ability to make and retain 
friends, and to secure the greatest possible enjoyment even 
with meagre opportunities. This is a happy constitution 
both for its possessors and for those with whom they deal. 
It is known as the sanguine, because it is characterized by 
an abundance of rich, warm, life-giving blood, which in a 
swift current traverses every nook and corner, so to speak, 
of the human frame, carrying into every fibre and minute 
cell the mysterious elements of joyous health. Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles truly exclaims, 


‘* Blut ist ein ganz besondrer Saft.” 


But of all the peculiar qualities of the blood, the most 
desirable, doubtless, is that which Mr. George possesses in 
such a high degree, the quality of hopeful enthusiasm, and 
the desire to live and to enlarge for others the possibility 
of a happy existence. Not that such an amiable trait liter- 
ally resides in the blood, but cheerfulness and generosity 
are encouraged and quickened when the vital fluid is rich 
and warm. 

This sanguine temperament is indicated by a plump 
figure ; rather small bones ; sandy, red, or golden hair ; a 
florid or ruddy complexion ; blue eyes, regular features, 
an agreeable, musical voice, and a general expression of 
vivacity and good nature. The effect of this temperament 
upon the passions, sentiments, and affections is to produce 
impulsiveness and warmth. Its effect upon the intellect 
is to favor imagination, art, and philosophy, rather than 
science. 

Thus in the case of Mr. George, before considering his 
head in detail, we have a partial explanation of his ten- 
dency to theorize on new and remarkable lines of reform, 
Having large Benevolence, his sanguine temperament 
prompts him to fancy a condition of more general human 


happiness, and then it is but a step from his philanthropic 
desire to a philanthropic theory that would promote the 
object of his sentiment. In other words, wishing the world 
were better, he would naturally try to make it so ; but not 
having the cool, measured processes of the technicist or 
mechanical scientist, he would optimistically seek to accom- 
plish his ideal first upon the philosophic plane. He would 
conceive and elaborate some principle, rather than occupy 
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his mind with the myriads of microscopic conditions which 
interest the physician and biologist. His mental eye would 
sweep over vast areas of time and space in the effort to 
solve the problems of the world. He would be as impatient 
of paltry, picayunish economic schemes as a speculator in 
stocks would be of the penny sales of apeanut vender. He 
would not be satisfied with simple modifications of existing 
laws or conditions, such as the addition of a few war-ships 
to the navy, the appointment of extra policemen, or the 
establishment of more foreign missions. He would demand 
something radical, something new and sweeping. 

Mr. George’s head measures twenty-two inches in cir- 
cumference, and as the principal developments are forward 
and upward from the ears, the volume of brain may be said 
to rank a great deal above the average ; still it is not of the 
size possessed by men of the very highest order of power. 
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It is useless’to expect any great reformer to have a per- 
fectly balanced brain. Men who do the original, heavy 
work of the world cannot afford to distribute their mental 
forces over too much ground. Indeed they have neither 
the disposition nor the ability to do so, from the fact that, 
as a rule, their brains are strongly developed in only a few 
directions. The high lights, so to speak, on their mentality 
are vividly brought out because of shadows in the back- 
ground. Mr. George is no exception to this rule, but to 
his credit we must say that his deficiencies are chiefly such 
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as can be easily spared, while his most vigorous faculties 
are distinctly human, and hence to be admired. 

In the profile portrait the head may be seen to extend 
considerably back of the region of the ears, but not in a 
way to indicate any excess of social attachment. He has 
rather more friendliness than friendship, the former spring- 
ing from the suavity and sympathy in the frontal top head 
quite as much as from the occipital organs. Love of the 
opposite sex is not a dominant quality, but appears to be 
all that it should be. The head is narrow just between the 
ears at the seat of Destructiveness, but there is more ex- 
pansion behind and above the ears at Combativeness. 
Hence he will be courageous, but not cruel. There is more 
thunder than lightning in him, so far as ordinary fighting 
is concerned, but there is a significance in the sound of his 
thunder which will reverberate in the thought of mankind 
long after the lightning of many more forceful men is for- 
gotten. 

The centre of the top head, on a line with the ear, at Firm- 
ness, is not very high, and a little farther back the distance 
from the ear reveals but a moderate endowment of dignity 
or self-esteem. Approbativeness and Conscientiousness 
occupy the principal space in the rear of the crown. He 
is an ambitious and an honest man, but his self-assertion is 
more the result of conviction and courage than the feeling 
of pride or self-reliance. His confidence in himself is the 
result of arithmetical calculation, or logic, but not the off- 
spring of a sentiment. Veneration is rather marked, and 
will be likely to express itself in some conventional creed. 





One of the most interesting and significant peculiarities 
in Mr. George's head is the lack of Acquisitiveness, as 
evinced in the narrowness a little above and forward of 
the ears. Here we have the key to much of his opposition 
to the idea or principle of monopoly. This absence of 
desire for ownership enables him to sympathize with doc- 
trines which would tend to restrict usury, and equalize the 
rights of the people in matters of property. The accuracy 
of his views or methods is another question. We speak 
here of his sympathies and his efforts. As a rule, men 
with small Acquisitiveness are in danger of taking too lit- 
tle account of the principle of ownership. Doubtless the 
soundest economic opinions would result from comparing 
the ideas of an equal number of men of opposite mental 
endowments in this respect, provided all would give the 
same amount of study to the subject, and for some reason 
or other could be made to feel a sincere interest in reach- 
ing the truth. 

However, the one fact that we wish to emphasize is the 
agreement between the undeniable facts of Mr. George’s 
organization and the theories he advocates with so much 
ability. To the elements of character we have just de- 
scribed must be added the exceptional development of 
Benevolence which produces the conspicuous height of the 
frontal top head. Sympathy, or the desire to do good, is 
the supreme sentiment in this man’s life, as the portion 
of brain it occupies is the most prominent in his head. 
Surely there is here material for philosophical reflection. 
Facts like these are of profound value in explaining the 
problems of human history. 

As to his intellect, he is more philosophical than scien- 
tific. He has fair Causality, but very large Comparison, so 
that he reasons more by induction than by the a priori 
method. He should manifest remarkable talent for il- 
lustration, classification, and criticism. He should be a 
master of metaphor, and exceedingly gifted as a teacher. 
Note the fulness in the central upper forehead. He bas 
not the temperament which is favorable to the most invul- 
nerable logic, and his sense of order is probably less than 
it ought to be in a particularly accurate man. He is well 
adapted for literary work. His style should be clear and 
facile. Taken all in all, he is a man of many unique 
powers and a rare fertility of brain, to which the world 
will be indebted for centuries to come. 


BUCKLE ON THE ARMOR. 
PHRENOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLS. 
BY ALBERT ZIMMERMAN. 


This phrenological centennial year ought to be a very ap- 
propriate time to begin a campaign for the recognition of 
the study of phrenology in our public schools. The diffu- 
sion of knowledge upon this subject has been very general. 
Many scientific men are recognizing its great truth and use- 
fulness, and the time is ripe to make a general charge all 
along the line by the friends of phrenology. When once 
established in the curriculum of our public educational in- 
stitutions, the road of the travelling phrenological lecturer 
would be freed from the obstacles of ignorance, while those 
who are averse to travelling would find remunerative prac- 
tice in ali large cities. 

The great barrier to progress in this direction would be 
overcome by one grand effort, and the long-desired aim of 
every friend of phrenology would at last be an accomplished 
fact. Let the study of physiology be a complete one, not 
merely a description of our stomachs, livers, lungs, etc. 
Let everybody become acquainted with the functions of the 
human brain, the most important organ of the human con- 
stitution. 

Let every reader of Toe PurenotocicaL Journat, and ev- 
ery other friend of phrenology, constitute himself a commit- 
tee of one to circulate petitions securing the signatures of 
all good citizens who believe in the advancement of the hu- 
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man race, praying Congress or the several Legislatures, or 
both, if deemed best, for the enactment of laws making in- 
struction in this branch of study compulsory in every school 
of the land. It would seem advisable for THe Pxreno.oat- 
caL JournaL to prepare a suitable form of petition to be 
printed in every issue for some time to come, until the work 
was done. It would create discussion everywhere, and fora 
time might develop opposition in some quarters, but victory 
would eventually crown our efforts. 

President Lincoln, in the hour of danger, called for vol- 
unteers, and they marched to the front. Will volunteers 
rally around the banner of phrenology now and carry it on 
to victory? Let us notforget that in working for a science 
as great as this, we are working not only for others who live 
to-day, but also for ourselves and for all posterity. It is to 
the interest of every individual to promote the cause of edu- 
cation, and surely the education of no young man or woman 
can be complete without a knowledge of the mental instru- 
ments which every one must use. 


NOSES OF FAMOUS WOMEN. 


INTELLECTUAL AND Artstocratic Noses—Atso Txosr Wuaicu 
ARE SHARP AND VINEGARY, Pupay anp Buisous, anpD SomME 
Trpe-Tittep. 


It is astonishing how seldom the contour of the nose, its 
beauty or meaning, enters into the criticism of a face. 
Women are nervously anxious that their eyes should be 
large and bright, their mouths small and a true Cupid’s 
bow. They mourn over the possession of “ uninteresting ” 
hair, and prefer that their ear should end in pretty pear- 
shaped lobes rather than be fastened close to the head, in 
what Lombroso designates as “criminal fashion ;” but be- 
yond the mere fact that a nose is useful to complete the out- 
line of a profile, it has little interest for them. 

Yet it is really the most tell-tale feature of the face, and 
actually a far more important index to character than either 
the eyes or lips. 

It is not an invariable guide, to be sure ; but something 
of its close relation tothe brain can be gathered from the 
fact that it broadens or sharpens according to the strength 
or weakness of the lungs and thereby indicates the power 
of the physical system to supply nutrition to the brain. 

It is a remarkable fact that a certain type of nose is char- 
acteristic of a certain race of people. Snub-nose races have 
equally undeveloped intellects ; while the long, well-outlined 
nose belongs to the nations of advanced civilizations. 

It, of course, goes without saying that there are, so to 
speak, misplaced noses—noses that, so far as the accompany- 
ing disposition goes, seem to be strayed, lost, or stolen ; far- 
sighted, great-souled women whose noses are rudimentary 
in the extreme, and frivolous mites of woman whose noses of 
Wellingtonian proportion have been a perpetual mortifica- 
tion to them. 

There is no doubt, also, that a well-shaped nose can start 
out with the best intentions of leading an exemplary life 
and be overcome by uncongenial surroundings ; thus, the 
nose of a statesman is seen hobnobbing with the watery 
eyes and weak mouth of the “professional bum,” and the 
magnificent proboscis of a warrior disfigures the baby ex- 
pression of a society pet; but these are just the necessary 
exceptions that furnish the appropriate setting for the rule. 

What could be a truer index to a character than the 
splendid, well-proportioned nose of the “ Divine Sarah?” 
It is the nose of a diplomat, a statesman, in fact. It shows 
the power of concentration ; of will-power potent enough to 
cut a swath through the strongest opposing influences. It 
is a nose greatly resembling that of William Pitt, the Eng- 
lish orator, and expresses the same individuality and inten- 
sity of purpose ; always intensity of purpose with Sarah 
Bernhardt—whether for good or evil. 

This nose also expresses that same keen insight into 
varying human emotion that is noticeable in any portrait of 
Pitt. It is this power that enables a great statesman to 
penetrate the policy of another nation and be ready for ac- 


tion, and qualifies a great actress to delve into the motives 
that actuate human existence and show them again to the 
public with unvarying accuracy. If Sarah Bernhardt had 
been a man, she would probably have been one of the con- 
trolling powers of France; a man to make and unmake 
cabinets ; whose opinions were feared and policies adopted. 
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— 
1. Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller. 7. Queen Victoria. 7 
2. Beatrice Harraden. 8. George Eliot. 
83. Rosa Bonheur. 9. Florence Hollister Dangerfield. 
4. Maud Howe Elliot. 10. Lily Devereux Blake. 
5. Margaret Bottome. 1. Mrs. Oliver P. Belmont. 


5. Sarah Bernhardt. 12. Hetty Green. 


Mrs. Oliver P. Belmont has a nose of an entirely differ- 
ent type. A shorter nose, less sharp in outline, displaying 
a slight tendency toward the retroussé order. It is straight 
and long enough, however, to show force of character and a 
determination to succeed in any undertaking, especially if 
opposed. Yet the upward finish of the nose would indicate 
a liking to succeed in spite of the world, rather than with 
its help. 

Her ability to accomplish her wishes would be rather the 
result of self-will, the disposition that cannot brook inter- 
ference, than that strength of purpose that leads men and 
women to do heroic deeds for others. The narrowness of 
the upper nose would give the impression that Mrs. Bel- 
mont would find it difficult to put herself in another's place ; 
would see things from her own point of view or not at all. 

Beatrice Harraden has the well-developed nose of a think- 
ing person; yet not of the person who thinks cheerful 
thoughts. There is a distinct tendency to melancholy and 
a lack of ambition. Determination is not wanting, but it 
would need rousing by a sense of duty. She would dare a 
good deal for a principle, but not much for self. The nose 
reveals earnestness that might easily be excited into mor- 
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bidness. There is no indication of self-sufficiency—rather 
of sensitiveness that anticipates disappointment in any un- 
dertuking. Beatrice Harraden’s nose would indicate that 
she wrote her quaintly delicate stories from love of writing, 
without a thought of the public or publisher's checks. 

Mrs. Lily Devereux Blake has essentially a warrior’s nose, 
a nose strongly developed between the eyes and formed 
with the “ Wellington hump ” seen in the noses of men like 
Napoleon L, Nelson, and Cardinal Newman. 

In Rosa Bonheur’s nose is seen that remarkable breadth 
between the eyes so noticeable in the artistic temperament, 
as in the faces of Beethoven and Goethe. It indicates a 
love of color, and of sound, whether in music or languages 
—the nose of a woman who would not like to be pinned 
down to a “stupid fact,” but would find imagination a 
more interesting guide than logic. 

Mrs. Margaret Bottome, lecturer, organizer and “ friend 
of the friendless,” has a nose which reveals the strong 
points in her character as even an autobiographical sketch 
might fail to do. It is a nose that reminds you of Milton, 
Dante, and even—but breathe it gently—of Voltaire. It 
tells of enormous concentration of purpose ; of originality 
of thought ; of self-sacrifice to a principle ; of slight pes- 
simistical tendencies, overcome by a natural inclination 
toward religion and its uplifting power; and of that exe- 
cutive ability that would marshal hosts and lead them on 
to victory. 

England’s much-loved Queen has a most classic nose, 
calm and peaceful, as are all her features ; a nose that would 
incline to arbitration rather than warfare. There is too 
much family affection indicated in the clean-cut proportions 
to leave room for pugilistic tendencies. It is the nose of a 
noble woman, capable of heroism, yet domestic at heart ; a 
woman whose emotions are well under control, and whose 
judgment is under fine cultivation. 

Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, with her strong, forceful face, 
has a nose indicating unusual intellectuality. It is the nose 
of an introspective person, one accustomed to thinking 
steadily, patiently, and profoundly ; rather a philosophical 
nose, showing a character not easily disturbed, not desirous 
of change, but just and true when once awakened. 

Miss Florence Dangerfield, the successful young New 
York lawyer, shows no little of the tenacity of purpose and 
“ stick-to-a-tive-ness ” that has dominated her professional 
career from the beginning, in the formation of her nose, 
which indicates a disposition at once self-reliant and in- 
capable of recognizing defeat. Her nose, straight, well set, 
and rather large, would show an unusual power of following 
directly along a prescribed path. She would not be easily 
side-tracked by the opposing counsel, and would plead her 
cause until she convinced or exhausted her jury. 

Mrs. Maud Howe Elliot, the novelist, social leader, and 
popular chaperon of wealthy debutantes, has a most dis- 
tinguished nose, a nose that can, as it were, look back upon 
generations of culture. It is a nose that shows at a glance 
a pride of birth and ancestry, an appreciation of self that is 
scarcely conceit, and a powerful ambition to stand at the 
head, accompanied by a firm belief that such a stand could 
be made with grace and dignity. 

Only a highly organized, nervous temperament would 
possess this type of nose. The slightly distended nostrils 
indicate a lack of appreciation of restraint or advice, as 
well as great courage and generosity. 

George Eliot has the massive, somewhat roughly finished 
nose rarely seen except on the faces of men and women of 
marked strength and individuality of character. It is as 
strong and rudely modelled as Gladstone’s nose, and yet has 
the length and wide, open nostrils of Nelson’s, which pe- 
culiarity indicates great strength of purpose, whether in 
love or war. 

Strength of purpose was undoubtedly one of the strong- 
est of George Eliot’s characteristics. Her love of right, 
fearlessness in duty, and keen sense of obligation to others, 
are all told in the size and contour of her nose. 

The peculiarities which have of late years distinguished 
the public career of Mrs. Hetty Green were all clearly fore- 
told in the remarkable shape of her nose as a young woman. 
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A glance at a profile portrait taken when she was twenty- 
six years old reveals to the practised eye the possession of 
the very characteristics which have since made her name 
famous throughout the United States. It is a nose both 
warlike and timid ; it shows a love for fighting’s sake, and 
yet in the compressed nostrils there lurks a suggestion— 
not exactly of fear, but certainly of apprehension, a desire 
to be on the safe side. She would probably have enlisted 
in the war had she been a man; but she never would have 
been a great general. The fearlessness that creates and 
originates is but intimated in the close-pressed lower nose. 

She would be more tenacious of an idea than of a princi- 
ple, and willing to fight to have her own way. Strange to 
say, her nose rather resembles that of Mozart, the musician, 
in whose profile the desire to excel and the desire to acquire 
are both strongly marked.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


A SCULPTOR’S OPINION OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Few people have better opportunities than sculptors and 
painters to observe variations in brain development, and 
artists, almost without exception, would no doubt become 
interested in phrenology were it not for the fact that such a 
study appeals more directly to the positive, accurate me- 
thods of thinking peculiar to men of science. However, 
it has been our pleasure to know many artists who were 
ardent advocates of the phrenological doctrine, and whose 
views were of value. Mr. Cleveland Moffett, the well-known 
journalist, recently interviewed the famous sculptor, Will- 
iam R, O'Donovan, and, among other questions, asked him 
if he made use of phrenology in studying character. Mr. 
O’Donovan’s reply, which we quote from a recent copy of 
the Denver Republican, was as follows : 

“Certainly I do. There is no doubt in my mind that the 
growth of a man’s mental life has a constant tendency to 
change the shape of his skull. I know that many scientists 
have denied this and scoffed at phrenologists in their posi- 
tion that it is possible to draw conclusions in regard to this 
or that portion of the brain by studying the external forma- 
tion of the head. They maintain that after maturity the 
shape of the skull does not and cannot change. I am able, 
however, to furnish positive proof to the contrary, and to 
show that the shape of the skull may and does change dur- 
ing a man’s entire life. For instance, it is noticeable in 
artists whose powers of observation constantly increase, 
that the parts of the forehead just over the eyes show a 
constant tendency to come into greater prominence, which 
means that the bones of the forehead at those points are 
subjected to continued change of shape. I have a more 
positive reason for believing that the shape of a man’s skull 
is constantly changing in an experience that came to me a 
number of years ago, when I was doing the bust of William 
Page, the portrait painter. One day I went to his studio 
expecting to have a sitting, but he informed me that a rush 
of work would make it impossible for several days. He 
gave me, however, a cast of his skull that had been made 
about sixteen years before, in Florence, by the American 
sculptor, Bartholomew. At that time Page was already on 
in years—about sixty—and regarded it as impossible that 
his skull could have changed in shape after that age. He 
suggested that it would be an admirable thing for me to 
model my bust from this cast and thus lay the foundation, 
so to speak, with absolute accuracy. I welcomed the sug- 
gestion, and taking the cast to my studio, worked over it a 
couple of days, making my bust an almost absolute imita- 
tion. Imagine my surprise two or three days later, when 
Page came for another sitting, to find that the bust before 
me did not correspond at all with the shape of his head. 
It was a reproduction of the cast, but it was not Page’s 
skull, which had grown and changed in many ways in the 
years that had elapsed since the cast was made. These 
changes were not only in the artistic organs, but in other 
parts of the head, which was, perhaps, due to the fact that 
Page was not only a great artist, but was considered, by 
such men as Lowell, one of the most intellectual men in 


America.” 


















































THE FACULTY OF ORDER. 
BY PROFESSOR NELSON SIZER. 


The truthfulness and beauty of phrenology as a science 
of the mind are illustrated and intensified by the thought 
that the mind is adapted in its functions and faculties to 
appreciate every innate, essential element of matter. Thus, 
Individuality recognizes separate things, as twigs, leaves, 
fruit, or the separate factors of organic structures. A 
horse is not all head, or eyes, or ears, or nostrils; his dif- 
ferent parts make up a composite and complete whole ; yet 
each muscle, tendon, bone, and 
fibre is an individual element of 
his constitution. Horses differ 
in shape, and the faculty of Form 
recognizes such differences and 
enjoys their contemplation. Mag- 
nitude is another element of mat- 
ter, and the faculty of Size is at 
hand to appreciate it. The fac- 
ulty of Weight brings us into 
harmony with the law of gravita- 
tion, and gives us balancing pow- 
er in obedience to that law. The 
earth borrows from the rainbow 
its many colors, and the faculty 
of Color rejoices in its richness 
and variety. 

The faculty of Order gives the desire to find things where 
they belong. Even animals are startled if the law of Order 
in their surroundings becomes disturbed. When the trol- 
ley-car was first introduced into our cities, having no obvi- 
ous source of propulsion, the horses were frightened to see 
a naked car hustling along the street with no horses at- 
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tached ; their sense of order was disturbed ; but in a few 
weeks’ time they became accustomed to the car without 
horses; and now they stand patiently without fear or 
wonder and see it rush past within three feet of them. It 
has become a new order of things to them, and their fac- 
ulty of Order permits them to be satisfied. 

Think of the human face. If the nose is twisted or 
turned up, or turned down, or too long or too short, too 
thin or too wide, it disturbs the order of the features. If 
the eyes are oblique, bulging, or half-shut, or if the brow 
is all in a bunch, or is extra long or extra arched, or if it is 
frowning, it is a disordered adjustment of a part of the 
face. Occasionally we find a beautiful mouth with every 
ideal line of beauty in it, and the soul is satisfied ; but, as 
different mouths vary in form, size, and adjustment, Order 
leads us to appreciate symmetry and to dislike deformity. 

Think of housekeeping. We put certain things in appro- 
priate places and look for them where our best judgment 
has located them ; and if they are removed or wrongly ad- 
justed, Order suffers. If one enters his room in the dark 
and knows where the match-box ought to be, he lays his 
hand almost on it ; but if it has been displaced, if the order 
of his arrangement has been disturbed, he feels all at sea ; 
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he gropes ool says, “ Who has carried off my matches ?” 
He is in the dark in more ways than one. 

The faculty of Locality helps us on the way to find that 
which we want, but Order has put it in a special place and 
expects to find it there and nowhere else. Take the ad- 
justment of the different articles of apparel, the way the 
shoes are laced and the way the gloves are fastened ; we be- 
come accustomed to the order; and the hands, without 
looking, find every button and aid us in our work. 

In a landscape we expect to find the larger rocks at the 
bottom, and the smaller ones above; but sometimes we find 
beetling cliffs or overhanging ledges disturbing the normal 
order of dynamics; and hence a hanging rock becomes 
noted in itself because it is a little out of the common order 
of nature, as the Leaning Tower of Pisa is an offence to archi- 
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tecture. Thus the faculty of Order when gratified brings 
comfort, convenience, and happiness ; it is economical and 
very utilitarian. Some people are deficient in Order, and 
they are always hunting things. They have no fixed place 
for their belongings. The order of nature is, as a whole, 
uniform. We do not gather figs from thistles or grapes 
from thorns. We look on the ground for melons and cu- 
cumbers, and on trees for cherries, peaches, and pears ; and 
when anything is out of nature’s order we call it a freak 
of nature—an anomaly; it is unique—out of the line of 
usage ; so that the whole framework of nature in its min- 
eral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms is adjusted according 
to certain rules. We learn the order of nature in this re- 
spect and we call it natural science. 

The indication of Order in the cranium is outward from 
the eyeball (see Fig. 1), giving squareness and width to 
the head at the termination of the brow; and a deficiency 
of Order (see Fig. 2) shows the reverse. At the outer 
angle of the brow the superciliary ridge and the temporal 
ridge are lifted out and made broad by a large develop- 
ment of the faculty of Order ; and the reverse is ; true where 
Order is small. In that case the eyebrow hangs over the 
corner of the eye, and there is a lack of breadth and exten- 
sion in that region. To estimate the development of Order 
the arching of the eyebrow and the space between the eye- 
ball and the eyebrow should be considered quite as much 
as the expansion of the bone. Some persons imagine that 
we look for, or feel for, an isolated little knob, like a hazel- 
nut or a pea, under the skin, but this is a great mistake. 

A little practice in observing foreheads will soon enable 
anyone to detect differences in the curves, diameters, 
arches, slopes, etc., which, when understood, will have as 
much meaning as the letters of the alphabet. 


— > 
Carry A Hien IDEAL. 


Better a single life than an unhonored wife, 
Better to stand and lean over an empty chair 
Dreaming who might be there ; better to live alone 
Than make a home and throne, place on the throne of home 
One who cannot be queen—make all the real unreal. 
J. Mac LELLAN. 

















INNOCENT OR GUILTY? 
PuHreNOLOGY IN A DeticaTe CASE. 


We observe in the San Francisco Wasp of January 25th a 
very interesting article concerning a clergyman recently 
accused of so-called ‘ unministerial conduct.” As the 
phrenologist mentioned is our friend, Professor Allen 
Haddock, the editor of Human Nature, we have no doubt 
that the phrenological estimate given of the unfortunate 
pastor is correct, and we publisl»it to illustrate one method 
by which phrenology may be applied in testing the char- 
acter of strangers. It will be noticed that Professor Had- 
dock does not say that the subject is a bad man, but that he 
possesses certain weaknesses that would render him largely 
a creature of circumstances. Let us hope that when this 
case is decided, if the charges against the clergyman are 
sustained, it will be shown that a defective organization was 
a very potent factor, if not the clief cause, of the man’s mis- 





THE REV. DR. C. O. BROWN. 


conduct. From instances like this, if guilt is established, 
the public should learn two great lessons : first, to be chari- 
table to the erring ; and, second, tb appreciate the need of 
such a development of the brain in each individual as will 
insure a voluntary inclination to keep within the path of 
rectitude. When people become accustomed to associating 
defects of brain with moral delinquency they will recog- 
nize the value of phrenology as a guide.to a rational educa- 
tion, and thus render possible the universal civilization and 
perfection of the human race. 
The article in question is as follows : 





THE REV. DR. C. 0. BROWN. 





(Deeming «a scientific phrenological analysis of the Rev. C. O. 
3rown’s character a matter of the deepest interest at this moment, 
when the doctor’s real status as a saint or a malefactor puzzles so 
much of the population of California, the Wasp had the reverend 
gentleman’s photograph submitted anonymously to Professor Had- 
dock, the recognized local authority on phrenology. The professor’s 
summary of what he read in the photograph is appended. The 
scientific verdict is all the more interesting, as the identity of the 
person’s photograph offered for examination was most carefully 
concealed. ) 

I certainly do not know who this photograph is said to represent. 
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If we may judge by the volume of brain he possesses, by the sharp- 
ness of the features, and by the high—rather high—quality of organ- 
ization, I would say that he is a public man. I am afraid, however, 
that I cannot do full justice to the character by having only one 
view, and a side view at that, to judge from, as the diameter of the 
head and expression of the face are two very important factors in 
estimating character. 

Taking the opening of the ear as a centre of measurement, we ob- 
serve that the intellectual division predominates over all others. 
Dividing the face into three divisions, we get the same result, also a 
strong manifestation of the mental or intellectual temperament ; 
hence I infer that the subject is engaged in some active mental or in- 
tellectual pursuit, or ought to be. 

If you will observe, the distance from the opening of the ear to 
the root of the nose is great ; that is, it shows there is a great length 
of brain fibre running from the centre, or medulla oblongata, and 
the lower forehead is well developed, exhibiting large perceptive 
faculties or power of gathering facts and using them to practical ad- 
vantage ; it is certainly a practical head, and according to the height 
and width he possesses also a keen, analytical turn of mind, and a 
brain of great reach and power. 

Unfortunately, he is low at the crown, denoting small Self-Esteem, 
Firmness, and only moderate Conscientiousness. Hence he lacks 
dignity of character, stability of purpose, with not as keen a sense 
of right and wrong as one could wish; that is, if he is a lawyer he 
could take either side of a case without any great scruples of con- 
science, although, no doubt, he has great reverence for truth and is 
of a very kindly disposition; nor do I think his mind runs on the 
dollar. He will shrink or ‘* wilt” on occasions when a man with 
larger Self-Esteem would stand erect. He is too democratic, if any- 
thing, and inclined to lower himself—bring himself too much on a 
level with those who are not his equals. He is easy to approach— 
too much so perhaps for his own good, and should cultivate higher 
Self-Esteem and stand on his dignity. Otherwise he has a noble head 
and face, and is a man of knowledge. The greatest men are often 
as simple as little children, while men with little and narrow con- 
tracted forehead and high crown are natural bullies. 

The wings of this subject’s nose are dilated, indicating a keen, 
ambitious, and sensitive spirit. He is set on a keen edge, and liable 
at times to get excited, or “‘ fly off the handle,” to “lose his head,” 
or drift likea ship at sea without a rudder. <A higher crown (Firm- 
ness and Self-Esteem) would have made him more stable. 

The chin is sufficiently forward ; it denotes a corresponding fui- 
ness of the cerebellum, or base of brain; or, in other words, large 
amatory and creative faculties. A large and active cerebellum is what 
fire is to the boiler; it is really the reservoir of life and magnetic 
force, and no man ever amounted to anything when weak here. I 
always like to see a good base of brain, with a corresponding full 
chin. It denotes physical and mental strength ; but when too large, 
when the passions are stronger than the restraining organs, then they 
are liable to run away with him and lead him into trouble. 

If you draw an imaginary line from the opening of one ear, over 
the crown to the other, you cover the region of Firmness at the apex. 
Now observe how the head rises on the centre top or line of meridian. 
See how large are Veneration and Benevolence. This is a man of 
profound reverence and kindness. I can no more doubt this than I 
can that lightemanates from the sun. Draw a line, say two inches 
backward from the top of the ear. You are on Combativeness ; it is 
evidently sharp and well developed. We do not look for ‘‘ bumps :” 
that is a popular fallacy, a delusion, but character corresponds with 
brain development, and that is why we know the subject is comba- 
tive to a degree, but he lacks staying powers or bull-dog grit. 

If you were to ask me what phrenologists are often asked, What is 
he good for ? I would reply that he is a gentleman that could read- 
ily adapt himself to any profession or station in life. He is versa- 
tile, as only moderate Continuity indicates, and ought to be a man of 
universal knowledge. He woul make a clever lawyer, but he may 
be a preacher. I do not believe he isa physician. The best physi- 
cians, that is, natural-born healers, have a more soothing tempera- 
ment, and generally do not possess such active brains as lawyers or 
ministers. 

Had he possessed a higher crown with that massive intellect I 
would have placed him as a railroad manager. He would make an 
excellent editor, and ought certainly to be a good speaker and 
scholar. Whatever and whoever he is, he will, by the sheer force of 
his intellect, make himself felt in any community. 


AN ILLUSTRIOUS EXAMPLE. 





BY H. S. DRAYTON, LL.B., M.D. 


In art we find an excellent field where the adaptation of 
organism to the chosen pursuit has produced brilliant re- 
sults. Reference may be made to such men as Hiram 
Powers and Clark Mills, and to such a woman as Harriet 
Hosmer, all of whom won fame in sculpture early, because 
of their possessing the special mental properties that fitted 
them to that department of art. But it should be said that 
it was largely due to their acceptance of advice from one 
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who could read capability from the signs in the head and 
face that they entered upon the studies embraced in 
sculpture. 

Cultured society in Europe and this country has been 
moved somewhat of late by the death of Lord Leighton, the 
painter, who for many years had occupied a very high place in 
the esteem of the art world. It was a place earned through 
earnest and persevering endeavor, yet it must be owned that 
organization formed no secondary factor in the success ob- 
tained. When but a young man Leighton met the Amer- 
ican sculptor, Mr. Powers, in Italy, and the conversation 
that ensued took a turn in the direction of individual ca- 
pacity. Mr. Powers was imbued with views of the phreno- 
logical type, naturally enough, since his own artistic bent 
had received an impulse from advice given him by a pro- 
fessor of character-reading. Responding to a request he 
scrutinized his youthful visitor and pronounced him capa- 
ble of achieving prominence as a painter. 

The suggestion made by Powers, and the reasons for it 
that were briefly given in the organization of the young 
man, were so strongly impressed upon his mind that it may 
be said they determined the course which made him later 
President of the Royal Academy. 


TWO KINDS OF THIEVES. 
A Corroporation oF \PHRENOLOGY. 


People who have not looked into the subject have very little 
idea of the great variety of evidence that has been accumu- 
lated in support of phrenological principles. They are sur- 
prised to learn that phrenologists have seen portions of the 

















A COMPOSITE OF THIRTY BURGLARS. 


brain exposed, as a result of injury to the skull, and actu- 
ally looked upon the convolutions while they were quiver- 
ing and pulsating in the discharge of their specific func- 
tions. A great many kinds of comparisons have been made 
by phrenologists. Among others it has been observed that 
criminals vary in their type of organization according to 
their methods of wrong-doing. Thus, for example, it has 
been noticed that murderers with large Secretiveness and 
Cautiousness are very likely to use poison in preference to 
a weapon that would leave tell-tale stains of blood ; while 
thieves that have small Acquisitiveness are less likely to 
pilfer small things than those that possess the acquisitive 
propensity in excess. Very large Acquisitiveness, espe- 
cially if inflamed, finds a certain delight in picking up odd 
bits of almost anything that may happen to be within reach, 
although the articles in themselves may be of scarcely any 
value. People with extra large Alimentiveness have habits 
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somewhat similar in regard to eating. They love to mince 
between meals, and may be seen almost any hour in the day 
nibbling at an apple, a cookie, or a nut, which would not 
awaken the slightest desire in a person with a feeble appe- 
tite. 

We herewith present two drawings from the New York 
World which illustrate two very distinct types of criminality. 
Each of these pictures is a composite of thirty photographs. 





A COMPOSITE OF THIRTY FORGERS. 


The smaller one represents the typical peculiarities of thirty 
burglars, while in the other picture we have all that the 
camera could condense from the faces of thirty forgers. To 
people familiar with phrenological science this is a most 
interesting demonstration, and one that admits of no ques- 
tion as to its agreement with phrenological principles. It 
will be observed that the burglars are of a low type of or- 
ganization, with a narrow, unintellectual, unesthetic fore- 
head. The burglar is an inferior creature, and accom- 
plishes his thieving by rough, violent, and primitive methods ; 
in short, by the most primitive of all methods, that of 
breaking doors or walls that intervene between him and 
the treasure he seeks. 

In the composite of the forgers the more expanded fore- 
head is very striking. The greater diameter in the temples 
at Constructiveness indicates the mechanical ingenuity re- 
quired in skilful penmanship. The width in the upper 
temple at Ideality shows the love of beauty and the artistic 
sense which are likely to be possessed by an expert penman. 
The height of the forehead and the general fulness where 
the hair begins at the top are signs of talent for imitation, 
also great suavity of manner. The last-named are qualities 
very essential to men who obtain employment in clerical 
positions where they have an opportunity to falsify accounts 
or otherwise obtain money by imitative chirography. 

We have no doubt that the most inexperienced observers 
who compare these two pictures will appreciate the remark- 
able difference between them, although there are no visible 
“bumps” upon either of the foreheads, such as many 
people continue to imagine we pretend to find. If any one 
looks at these two pictures and still retains the “ bump ” 
delusion, we think his perception must be very obiuse. 


A Svuacestion to Lovers. 

Man, do you want to be loved? Be strong in muscle, in 
brain, in rashness of passion or in the flash of genius. The 
woman who admires is in the vigil of love. Nature has 
made you the defender of the family, the rouser of latent 
forces ; it has made you a soldier to love and to live; you 
must be strong.— Mantegazza. 
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THE NEW FORM OF THE JOURNAL. 


We have received a number of opinions as to the im- 
provement in the appearance and convenience of Tue Jour- 
NAL in its new form. On the whole, our friends seem to 
like it better than the old. It is now more in keeping with 
the general idea of expansion, which is so agreeable to the 
American mind, and so far as the cover is concerned, at 
least, it is certainly now much better adapted for display 
upon news-stands or centre-tables. As to convenience in 
handling, ete., compared with the The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Independent, The Ladies’ World, and many other of the 
most successful magazines, ours is unquestionably a model 
of convenience. However, we are compelled to say that 
with us the question of economy has imperatively demanded 
consideration. During the last three years thousands of 
excellent business houses have become bankrupt on account 
of the financial stringency, and we are giad to be able to 
keep on our feet even by reducing expenses. It is absurd 
to affect indifference to the continued general distress in 
regard to money. Business firms all over the country 
confess that they are barely able to float, and thousands of 
them that make a show of prosperity are merely shamming 
for effect, and are secretly in great trouble. 

Now we propose to be frank with our friends in this mat- 
ter. It should be known that we are nota rich corporation, 
and that we have not passed through these three years 
without being greatly incommoded by the general pressure. 
It is no fault of ours and no discredit to phrenology that 
such is the case. Even greater difficulties have overtaken 
and crushed a great many business houses that were sup- 
posed to be invulnerable. Think of a corporation as 
powerful as the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, with its multi- 
No, friends, please do not mis- 
In these dark days there is no need of dis- 


millions, going to the wall ! 
understand us. 
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sembling. Economy in business is, with nearly all of us, not 
only a matter of wisdom, but of absolute necessity. In the 
present form of Tue Journat we can reach very many more 
people, and thus do much more good to the world and to 
ourselves. However, we hope by careful management to 
present a great deal of valuable matter in a comparatively 
small space. 

We beg to repeat the reminder, also, that we cannot do 
business without your co-operation. If you do not buy Tue 
JOURNAL, Or induce your friends to buy it, our efforts alone 
will not suffice to support a good magazine. We think that 
Tue JournaL contains a great many valuable ideas in the 
line of interpreting the tangled web of thought and impulse 
in which all our lives are unavoidably enmeshed, but we 
must have money. Our business is organized in such a 
way that unless we maintain, without interruption, our four 
departments of book publishing, character delineations, our 
Institute, and Tur Journat, we are unable to do justice to 
either. Each is dovetailed, as it were, into the other, so 
that we could not suspend any one department for the sake 
of saving money without seriously handicapping our whole 
business. We are simply doing the best we can under the 
circumstances. Weare compelled to undergo the priva- 
tions which inevitably beset nearly all reformers. If the 
world appreciated the literature of phrenology, no doubt 
we should soon become wealthy. If the people will only 
show more interest in our work we will at least endeavor to 
make the supply fully equal the demand. 


PHRENOLOGY VERSUS GOSSIP. 


We reproduce elsewhere in this issue a short phreno- 
graph and portrait of a clergyman who has been under a 
a cloud of suspicion with regard to his consistency as a 
public teacher of morals. We have hesitated for some time 
about publishing the article for fear that we might in a 
slight degree appear to be adding fuel to the flame of per- 
secution of a man who is possibly innocent. But after care- 
ful consideration we have concluded that there are decidedly 
two sides to the question of giving publicity to a phreno- 
logical opinion of an accused man, and that while by this 
means a few weaknesses are pointed out which perhaps 
would have escaped the scrutiny of enemies, an equal num- 
ber of good qualities might also be revealed which even 
friends might fail to appreciate without the aid of a scien- 
tific analysis. 

A man in the Rev. Dr. Brown’s position is very likely to 
be pictured in the minds of many over-suspicious persons 
as a gross, selfish, and otherwise wholly reprehensible char- 
acter, and credited with being, in short, an unmitigated 
scoundrel. Unfortunately, when a man’s reputation is as- 
sailed, whether justly or not, the majority of people are 
only too willing to regard him at once in the worst possible 
light. Bearing this in mind, we think that the facts, if pub- 
lished, would tend to do good rather than harm. At all 
events, the phrenological description in this instance is cop- 
ied with a view of bringing out the simple truth, which, in 
our judgment, in the long run is better for all parties con- 
cerned than violent and unjust attacks on one hand, or ex- 
aggerated, blind praise on the other. 

Certainly the portrait of Dr. Brown contradicts the idea 
that he is vulgar, coarse, or sensual. The mere fact that he 
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has a strong social nature, and is weak in dignity and sense 
of duty, should not be taken as proof of guilt, although we 
regret to say that such an organization does not convince 
us of his innocence. As the question is open, let us give 
the man the benefit of the doubt. Finally, we beg to re- 
peat, that if phrenology detects a serious weakness in a fel- 
low-mortal, it explains at the same time a good reason why 
we should exercise charity when we sit in judgment upon 
one another. Surely charity is none too plentiful in the 
world, and if we must form opinions of people, let us trust 
to phrenology rather than the accusations of possible black- 
mailers or the senseless gossip of idle tongues. 


* 
* * 


Since writing the above we have read in the papers the 
verdict found by the ecclesiatical court of inquiry in the 
case of Dr. Brown. It is in substance that the evidence did 
not sustain the most serious charge, but it was decided that, 
in reference to certain “ infirmities of temper,” the doctor's 
conduct “ violated all rules which should control the actions 
of a gentleman and a Christian minister.” The Council re- 
ports further, that while no trace of suspicion rests with 
them concerning the main point at issue, certain explana- 
tions of Dr. Brown and others in regard to the payment of 
certain money and the changing of certain letters were 
“ not altogether satisfactory.” Of course we have no occa- 
sion to express any further opinion in this case, but we 
hope it will remind us all that we should never relinquish 
a belief in innocence until guilt is proven. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


We take a great deal of satisfaction in reminding pro- 
spective students of the many advantages afforded by our 
phrenological school. So far as we know, it is the only 
chartered or incorporated Institute of its kind existing on 
this continent. We have a regular corps of instructors, 
most of whom are graduates of the best medical colleges, 
or otherwise especially fitted for their work by university 
training or vast experience, so that we are prepared to fur- 
nish our students instruction which in quality and scope 
will be far more valuable and comprehensive than they 
could possibly obtain elsewhere. Our faculty comprises 
never less than half a dozen instructors, and our force will 
almost certainly be augmented at the next session. Our in- 
struction embraces theoretical and practical phrenology 
and physiognomy, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, hypno- 
tism, insanity, idiocy, criminology, cheirosophy, graphol- 
ogy, and many other allied subjects that we can only enu- 
merate in our regular advertising circulars. The session 
begins the first Tuesday in September, and will continue 
about eight weeks. As the Centennial Convention will be 
held during the three or four days preceding the opening 
of the Institute, we think it will be well for all who con- 
template attending our course to come, if possible this fall, 
and thus secure the extra advantages that we shall be able 
to offer this year. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL CENTENARY. 


We are still preparing for the celebration in August in 
honor of Dr. Gall. We expect to have a number of inter- 
esting speakers, and several papers to be contributed from 
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friends in England and elsewhere, who will be unable to 
attend in person. During the summer months we shall 
publish full particulars, and we hope our friends will all 
keep the matter in mind, and send us whatever they may 
have in the way of suggestions, etc., as early as possible. 


ELEONORA DUSE. 
A Srupy rrom Puoroerapss. 


“* The beautiful clime ! the clime of love! 
Thou beautiful Italy ! 
Like a mother’s eyes, the earnest skies 
Ever have smiles for thee !” : 
—BULWER. 


In many respects the face of this celebrated actress is 
typical of the wonderful nation to which she belongs. Italy 
and art are almost synonymous terms. We can scarcely 
imagine anything harsh, stiffly angular, or frigidly severe 
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having birth or permanent home in the land of Tasso, 
Dante, Rossini, and Verdi. We think of Italy as a realm of 
romance ; a land of many graces and perfections ; a land of 
realized ideals. 

We think of the Italian men as handsome and of the 
women as beautiful. As the eye expresses sentiment, we 
expect Italians to have sentimental eyes. Signora Duse’s 
eyes are remarkably Italian, hence remarkably and beauti- 
fully expressive. They are unmistakably the eyes of an 
artist. There is not a trace in them of the coldness, calcu- 
lation, accuracy, penetration, logic, or the certainty so nec- 
essary to the scientist ; and, let us say it softly, they show 
no less science than conscience. There is nothing but 
curves in these eyes. It will be noticed that the gaze is 
not direct. The woman is not looking anywhere in particu- 
lar, and is very evidently not trying to discern a neglected 
duty. Neither eye seems to care very much about follow- 
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ing the other ; each would be satisfied to wander off on its 
own account. 

The idea of restraint or submission in a character like this 
is always more or less dim, so that even the optic nerve is 
allowed its share of liberty along with all the other nerves. 
We would not say there is a cast in these eyes, but if any- 
one else said so we would not contradict the statement. At 
all events there is not the straight, staid, settled expression 
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that we expect in people who are governed by reason and a 
sense of moral obligation. But what depths of passion! 
what a wealth of love! Such a nature chases in allegro 
molto time over the whole gamut of joy and sorrow, and 
alas! the final note is almost sure to be one of pain. 

This mouth is sad. It tells of deep feeling, of intense de- 
sires, of hidden lava that may burst forth and burn its way 
to the consummation of a purpose. It says nothing of hope, 
nothing of mirth. 

The chin is strong, resolute, and tenacious. It bespeaks 
the kind of will that seizes with a firm grip and retains its 
hold. The ear is artistic. The forehead shows a compre- 
hensive and versatile intelligence. The top head is rather 
low in front, but rises to a decided height in the rear of the 
crown; this signifies feeble benevolence, but enormous de- 
termination and ambition. 

There are quite enough departures from symmetry in this 
head to establish a claim to genius. It is not a reverent, gen- 
erous, or conventional head. It is wilful, capricious, exclu- 
sive—in short, a law to itself. But it has often borne the 
weight of suffering. Let us hope that within the crown of 
laurels this queen of the drama wears to-day there may be 
entwined some strange balsamic leaves that will subdue all 
fever of regret, soothe all chafing of disappointed hopes, 
and for the future vouchsafe peace and happiness. 

Signora Eleonora Duse was born in a small town called 
Vigevano, situated between Piedmont and Lombardy, and 
is now about thirty-five years of age. Her family were also 
members of the dramatic profession, both her father and 
grandfather having been successful actors. At the tender 
age of twelve, on account of her father’s poverty, she was 
put on the stage to assist the family, and for years she was 
compelled to suffer from overwork and scanty food. To 
add to her misfortunes, or rather to crown the bitterness 
of her early life, she is said to have made the terrible mis- 
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take in marriage which so often happens among the de- 
votees of art. She has also been a sufferer from physical 
illness. However, she seems now to have reached the sum- 
mit of international fame, and is by this time probably pos- 
sessed of considerable substantial wealth. 


CHARACTER IN THE HAND. 
THE SPATULATE TYPE. 


The accompanying drawing shows a form of hand which 
is very interesting to study, although it is not seen so 
often or so easily understood as some of the other varieties. 
It takes its name from the resemblance the finger-tips have 
to spade-like instruments, broadswords, ete. In plain 
Anglo-Saxon, we might call it the spade type. We may say 
just here that its tendency is to be almost as practical as a 
spade. The distinctive thing about this hand is positive- 
ness. As the finger-tips are supplied with little annexes, 
we may safely look for some sort of annexes to the char- 
acter. 

There is nothing negative about spatulate-handed people. 
They are not satistied with repose or inactivity in any form. 
They are not content with the things that mark a primitive 
or elementary condition of mind. They are rarely cred- 
ulous, imaginative, or poetic. The indefiniteness of the 
artistic character is annoying to them. They want to 
know, where others are satisfied to believe. They want 


demonstration. It goes without saying, that they are un- 
romantic. In religion they are more likely to be Protes- 


tants than Roman Catholics, and of course they are found 
in northern latitudes more frequently than in the southern. 
Spatulate subjects are enterprising and inventive. They 
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are born explorers. When their joints are prominent there 
will be a tendency to philosophize, with a very distinct 
love of science. They love energy in all its forms of ex- 
pression. Of the arts, they usually prefer architecture, 
because it implies something useful and substantial. How- 
ever, spatulate hands are often found among instrumental 
musicians. Many of the great pianists have had this form 
of hand, or a modification of it. Beethoven had such a 
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hand, and Paderewski has the same type. It would seem 
that the little appendages to the finger-tips contain an 
extra number of nerves which adapt the hand to fine 
manipulation. With the broad finger-tips a workman can 
cover a greater surface when he touches his materials or 
tools, and he is thus able to receive a greater number of 
impressions than would be possible if the outer phalanges 
were pointed. If we were to sum up the qualities of the 
spatulate hand in one word, we should say it is the hand of 
action. 


CHARACTER IN EARS. 


We now try to fulfil the promise made last month to de- 
scribe the signs of character in these two ears and to give 
the names of their owners, which our readers were invited 
to guess. 

A great many variations in ears may be interpreted sim- 
ply on the lines of temperament, by following well-known 
principles of relation between general organic forms and 
general traits of character. Thus in the first of these ears 
the distinguishing feature is breadth, which agrees per- 
fectly with the breadth of forehead, lower jaw, nose, shoul- 
ders, chest, etc., so noticeable in Mr. Damrosch. This 





COL. R. G. INGERSOLL’S EAR. 


WALTER DAMROSCH’S EAR. 


means constructiveness. His type of organization through- 
out suggests mechanical ability, so that whatever he does 
in the way of art will be done chiefly, most naturally and 
most successfully, by complex mechanical agencies, such as 
dramatic stage scenery, or by means of musical instruments 
rather than by means of singing or poetic literary composi- 
tion. This opinion seems to have been justified in the re- 
cent production of Mr. Damrosch’s grand opera, “The 
Scarlet Letter,” which gave unmistakable evidence of great 
ability in the orchestration, but with comparatively inef- 
fective vocal parts. 

In Mr. Damrosch’s ear we observe further a certain 
sharpness or definiteness which denotes firmness and 
strength of fibre, and hence a corresponding intensity and 
positiveness of character. The sharpness and curved form 
of the helix, or upper rim, are signs of musical talent, and 
the width across the middle section of the ear denotes the 
instrumental musician rather than the singer. The sharp- 
ness of the outlines also suggests method and precision of 
thought, which are certainly well-known elements in the 
character of the distinguished impresario. 

In the other ear, from a photograph of Colonel Inger- 
soll, almost the opposite qualities are indicated. Grace- 
ful curves predominate, and the outlines are all gentle. 
Mechanism is present, but mellowed and subordinated to 
sentiment. It is much less firm than the other in texture. 
This agrees with the emotional sanguine temperament of 
the famous orator. The form of the lobe denotes hearty 
affections and keen sympathies, while the arched helix, or 
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upper rim, signifies a harmonious disposition and great love 
of art, especially in oratory, vocal music, and poetry. If 
Colonel Ingersoll were not such a pronounced Agnostic, 
people would be likely to think of him, first of all, as a prose 
poet. His ability as an orator is, of course, never ques- 
tioned. He is also exceedingly fond of music, particularly 
of fine singing, and as a literary artist, or word painter, he 
is doubtless unsurpassed. 


A STUDY IN GRAPHOLOGY. 


In the accompanying specimen of handwriting the most 
conspicuous characteristic is intellectual culture. It is 
shown in the delicacy with which the letters are formed, 
the absence of broad, heavy strokes, and in the clean spaces 
between the lines. Refinement is also indicated, but not 
a great sense of order. The writer is evidently modest, for 
there is no ostentation it the form or size of the letters. 
Note the uniform height of the stems in the capital M of 
“Madam.” This denotes a lack of egotism and vanity. 


Dear Nadam - . 


“ke racheaa 
mile * My dab, ay ae jor a 
pChrn dy JX yom Wa . ar Ue 
oO Ve YMjes, Y IR h Ra Wy 
Met va, Cremeans W Reaner) 
fren. Jom VA, WK &itky A OM 


There is scarcely any friendship or love in the short termi- 
nals ; however, there are some evidences of sympathy, com- 
ing especially through nervous sensitiveness. There is 
some irritability and impatience ; a good deal of artistic 
taste, and from a certain grace and clearness displayed in 
some of the letters we would say the writer's love of art 
would incline especially to literature and music. There is 
not enough precision for architecture. 

Considerable eccentricity appears in the oddly con- 
structed letters, and in the absence of connecting strokes 
between the letters and words. We judge that the intellect 
is analytical and especially adapted to history, biography, 
philology, teaching, statistics, and all-around journalistic 
work. He would not excel in the exact sciences or in 
philosophy. A philosopher would be more likely to joii his 
letters together and occasionally run words together. 

Not much will-power is evinced in this writing. It is 
impossible to find a vigorous bar across any of the t’s. A 
mere dot usually suffices for a cross-bar. There is not 
much secretiveness. This may be inferred from the open- 
ings of the letters ; the a’s, for instance, are nearly always 
open on the right side. A critical intellect is indicated by 
the separation of the letters in this writing, and their author 
is, perhaps, as well known for critical ability as for any 
other quality. He is William Winter, one of the most brill- 
iant editorial writers of The New York Tribune, and, we 
believe, especially distinguished as a dramatic critic. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


We feel obliged once more to mention the subject of 
contributions for Tue Journat. We especially need, as we 
have stated before, matter adapted for pictorial illustra- 
tion, and short articles bearing on the application of 
pkrenology in practical life. We again invite our friends 
to furnish us instances of success in business or marriage, 
or in the training of children, where certain phrenological 
facts were understood and followed, or where failure re- 
sulted from ignorance or indifference to phrenological 
knowledge. 

















“The best mother is she who carefully stndies the pe- 
culiar character of each child and acts with well instructed 
judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


CANDIDATES FOR MANHOOD. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


Fig. 323.—These boys, whose pictures were 
taken in British Columbia and sent to us by 
their Aunt McLean from Pictou, Nova Sco- 
tin, have the calmness, the serenity, and the 
apparent sobriety and poise of twenty years. 


asking for them. He will consider other peo- 
ple’s proper claims and privileges, and balance 
his interests and theirs, in their absence, equi- 
tably. People will be willing to ‘‘ leave out”’ 
to him difficulties which they cannot readily 
settle themselves, and he will draw a straight 
line. 

Roderick, four years of age, has a philoso- 
pher’s face and a woman’s head. He is un- 
commonly strong in Cautiousness. The upper 
back corner of the side-head is very much de- 
veloped, hence prudence will be his chief fac- 
tor. We rarely find more correct and manly 
features anywhere, and especially in a child. 
His forehead is ample. The practical facul- 
ties are well developed ; he gathers knowledge 
for himself and reasons upon it soundly, and 














FIG. 323.—EDWARD AND RODERICK MC CUTCHEON. 


Aged six and four years. 


Edward, the elder, six years old, is stead- 
fast, positive, and firm. His head rises high 
ut the crown, and he will manifest dignity, 
determination, integrity, and self-respect. His 
under jaw is longer than the upper jaw, and 
harmonizes with that crown of head. He is 
not as much inclined to be domineering as he 
is to be stern and unbending when he gets his 
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mind fixed on anything. The middle section 
of his forehead is prominent, showing a good 
memory of events and the tendency to be an- 
alytical. His side-head is not so strong as the 
crown of the head; hence he is frank and 
transparent in his manners and methods. He 
is fairly developed in ingenuity and taste, but 
not remarkably strong in the love of gain or 
in the tendency to conceal his purposes. He 
will be known as frank, sincere, intelligent, 
and self-willed ; but he will be inclined to 
give other people their rights without their 


when he has seen or read something, he can 
describe it, and his words are mature. His 
side-head, aside from Caution, is large ; hence 
he has Combativeness, which gives force ; he 
has Destructiveness; which gives executiveness 
and severity, and also Secretiveness, which 
aids him in being master of his acquaintances, 
of his conversation, and of his conduct. He 





324.—CHAS. E. AND HARVEY 8. DYER. 


can wait until the proper time comes for ut- 
terance and expression, and then do it with 
deliberation, guardedness, and prudence, as 
well as with courage. He would make a fine 
mechanic, and he ought to be educated as well 
as a university can educate a pupil, and then 
he may take his choice among the professions. 
Medicine I would suggest in preference to the 
others, because it involves surgery and re- 
quires a deliberate head and a steady hand. 
His extra large ear is a divergence from his 
classical features. His mother must be beau- 
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tiful and sensible, and yet, perhaps, an over- 
cautious woman. 


Fig. 324.—Cnas. E. DyEr’s head measures 
twenty-two inches in circumference, and fif- 
teen inches from the opening of one ear to 
that of the other over the top of his head, and 
his weight is ninety-eight pounds. He hasa 
large head for his body. It is as large as it 
ought to be if he weighed one hundred and 
fifty pounds and were twenty years old in- 
stead of fifteen years of age. He is thought- 
ful and scholarly, and readily picks up infor- 
mation. His perceptive organs being large, 
he takes hold of anything that is presented for 
his consideration, and has a good memory of 
the knowledge which he acquires. He has a 
kind of intuitive grasping of practical truths. 
He is not obliged to study in detail to take in 
all the conditions presented, but he inclines to 
take them in en masse. His head, measuring, 
as it does, fifteen inches from the opening of 
one ear to that of the other over the top, shows 
that he has large Firmness, and a pretty full 
development of all the organs lying in the line 
of the measurement. His Self-Esteem gives 
him a relish for authority and a desire to take 
and to hold positions of responsibility. He is 
fond of home and of children, and he has a 
strong love element. He ought to be a scholar, 
a business man, and a sprightly, clear-headed 
observer and thinker. His character is rather 
stronger than his talent. He has massiveness 
of purpose, of determination, and of self-reli- 
ance. 


Harvey §. Dyer.—This head measures 
twenty-one inches at four years of age, and 
his head measures also fourteen inches from 
the opening of one ear to that of the other 
over the top of the head, which is large 
enough fora man who weighs one hundred 
and thirty-five pounds. This boy has the 
signs of long life. The opening of his ear is 
low down as compared with his eyebrow and 
the occipital spine, a line drawn between 
which will pass high over the opening of the 
ear, and that distance is called the life-line. 
The anterior brain is long, showing a good 
intellect, and for one of his age his percep- 
tives are large. He has a busy intellect ; he 
is always looking for something to be con- 
sidered, and he has a scholarly memory which 
will enable him to hold all the knowledge he 
gets and reproduce it when required. His 
language is more accurate than it is copious, 
more clear-cut, like a walled-in stream, than 
brawling and broad, like the roaring brook. 
He will say well what he has to say and stop 
when he gets through. He asks questions 
and waits for an answer. 

He will take cate of the dollar side of life. 
The head is wide above and a little forward 
of the ear. His Secretiveness makes his side- 
head broad back of a line vertically extended 
above the opening of the ear and about half- 
way to the top-head. Cautiousness, giving 
width to the outer back corner of the side- 
head, is also large, hence he watches for all 
the dangers and the difficulties that are in the 
way. The crown .of his head is high and 
massive ; he will think that his own rights are 
to be respected, and he will take care to vindi- 
cate his claims. His back-head is uncom- 
monly well developed. The social instincts 
are decidedly strong, hence he will be a de- 
voted lover, a fond parent, and he will be in- 
terested in everything that can be petted and 
fostered. He will be a steady friend, will be 
ambitious to rise and make his mark, and also 
honest, thorough, hopeful, and respectful. 


Fig. 325. L. B. Aveustine.—Here is a 
picture of health and robustness rather than 
of refinement. He has a strong nose and 
strong cheek-bones ; he has plumpness out- 
ward from the mouth, a large chin and rather 
a high ridge below the nose as it approaches 
the upper lip. Heis going to be bulky and 
well nourished, and he will have muscle and 
plumpness of development. The Vital tem- 
perament predominates in him over the Men- 
tal. The head appears to be high from the 
opening of the ear and the ear is rather low 
down, so that the middle section of the brain, 
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above and about the ears, where the life-pow- 
ers are located, is amply developed. This boy 
is not likely to be precocious ; he will run to 
bicycles as much as to books. He has good 
common-sense ; he is a critic rather than a 
theoretical, dreamy character. He will be 
able to tell what he knows, use it to.good ad- 
vantage and not have to cudgel his brains to 
remember it. His firmness is one of his 
strongest faculties. That high ridge, as far 
back as the head is in sight, shows Firmness 





FIG, 325.—LELAND B. AUGUSTINE. 
Aged two years and seven months, from Velva, N. D. 


and Conscientiousness well developed. He 
sympathizes with those who suffer; he is a 
good reader of strangers, and is not much in- 
clined to be an imitator as some are. He will 
incline to modify the fashions and will avoid 
extremes in that respect. He will be prudent 
and energetic, and will want to make every- 
thing that he does profitable. If he raises 
chickens he will want a nestful of chicks, 
and he will want ample crops, if he raises 
crops. He will want a pair of horses to travel 
with, and at least a pair of dogs to hunt with, 
if he hunts, so as to give the game a good 
chase and a warm reception. He is not cun- 
ning and tricky, but he will be fair, open, 
straightforward, manly, ambitious, self-reli- 
ant, prompt, practical, and will be a good 
talker. The hand is plump and the fingers 
not too long, but indicate heartiness, genial- 
ity, and enthusiasm. 





Do You Have Tuts DIFFICULTY ? 


Is your upper forehead very broad and 
square, almost overhanging, and are your 
eyebrows small, almost straight, close  to- 
gether, and depressed? And are your eyes 
close together ? If so, you are likely to be a 
theorist. You will find that whenever you 
undertake to carry out anything, you have 
forgotten something. You will get all ready, 
as you suppose, to build your house, and you 
will suddenly discover that you have for- 
gotten the lumber, or possibly the bricks and 
mortar. You are constantly annoyed by de- 
tails. If you would only associate yourself 
with some person who has a prominent low 
forehead, who would attend to details for you, 
you would get along very much better. 


Do not think of knocking out another per- 
son’s brains because he differs in opinion from 
you. It would be as rational to knock your- 
self on the head because you differ from your- 
self ten years ago.—Horace Mann. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents shall expect us 
to give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Usr A PsEuponyM oR INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names, 


A WELL-PROPORTIONED HeEap.—W. C. 
S.—The standard proportions of a head meas- 
uring 22 inches in circumference (the number 
of which is set at 5), are, over Firmness, from 
ear-opening to ear-opening 14 inches; from 
the root of the nose to the occipital spine, over 
the central line, 13 inches; from ear to ear, 
frontally, the tape passing over the forehead 
mesially at about the region of Time, Eventu- 
ality, etc., 114 inches. From this, as a stand- 
ard, you may calculate other proportionals. 
A No. 6 head measures 23 inches. The ratio 
governing this would give 15 inches, 14 inches, 
and 12 inches as the measurements, respec- 
tively, for the parts above indicated. 

To your second question it may be an- 
swered that a head is in complete proportion 
when all the parts or organic sections are simi- 
larly developed. 


Markino Orcans.—S. C.—The marking of 
a chart, to be accurate, should closely approxi- 
mate the actual condition of: the organs, In 
the readings of such markings the examiner 
of course takes note of the physiology, tem- 
perament, quality, etc., of the person under 
his observation. To be exact in one’s reading, 
it is better to consider the proportional size of 
a region in association with the constitutional 
attributes mentioned above, than to depend 
upon isolated appearances of organic change 
that the development itself does not warrant. 
Intensity and activity of an organ may change 
according to the operation of certain influences 
—as a temporary environment or an emer- 
gency. The skilled observer may note the 
effects of temporary activity ; but the exam- 
iner who is not skilled in his art should be- 
ware of guesses based upon merely supposed 
conditions. 


GrowtH OF Bratin.—MEpD. Miss.—Active 
pursuits that employ the intellectual and 
moral faculties in a high degree serve to 
promote growth at their brain-centres. Your 
head, which was 214 inches in circumference 
at nineteen years of age, will probably grow 
an inch more by the time you are forty. The 
markings of the mental and motive tempera- 
ment indicate a good degree of energy, and 
should your health continue sufficiently strong 
to sustain you in carrying out your purposes, 
you may expect to register a higher develop- 
ment of the organs named, since they are 
much concerned in the kind of work that a 
medical missionary is occupied with, whether 
in the wilds of America or Africa. 


ORGANIZATION OF A CueEemist.—S. G. 8.— 
A chemist needs a fair quality of constitution, 
including quick sense-perception, eyes, nose, 
and the element of taste being normal. The 
temperament should be marked as mental- 
motive, although a predominance of the men- 
tal is not indispensable. The perceptive or- 
gans should be strong in the median range. 
Comparison should be large, and associated 
with it enough of Causality to render the anal- 
ysis of a given substance logically clear and 
conclusive in its bearings. The temporal 
region should be well filled out, to enable the 
experimenter to be ready in plan and sugges- 
tion and expedient. 


Drviston oF OrGANS.—A. R. R.—Your idea 
is a just one. The action of an organ is af- 
fected by the energy of a neighboring organ. 
It does not act independently unless very 
strong and under special circumstances of 
excitement. Acquisitiveness, for instance, 
operates to give the desire for acquirement ; 
associated with influential Secretiveness, its 
backdoor neighbor, it impresses the disposition 
to keep and store away its gettings. There 
have been suggestions of subdivision of the 
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organs, coming from good sources, to accom- 
modate the varying manifestation of faculty ; 
but we think that this would be unwise, be- 
cause it would involve confusion in the defini- 
tion and interpretation of special faculty mani- 
festation. 


Vorick AND CHARACTER.—J. C.—In ordi- 
nary speech we are able to discern the intluence 
of the mental characteristics. The use of the 
voice in singing is much more a matter of 
training—rules of practice being followed by 
her who would become a skilled singer. We 
might say that the quality or timbre of a voice 
depends first upon the type of physical con- 
stitution shown by larynx, throat, and mouth. 
A second requisite is training. Of course, 
conditions of health affect vocal expression, 
and the sentimental nature of the singer ap- 
pears in the shades of feeling that may appear 
in the rendering of a piece. Temperament 
certainly impresses the manner of tone pro- 
duction, but so far as the quality of one’s sing- 
ing is concerned, especially a professional 
singer, that is due mainly to practice. We 
should not so much consider the perform- 
ance of a musician upon a public platform as 
indicative of her character as her singing 
when in the privacy of home among friends, 
as in the latter case there would be far less of 
the artificial in its rendering. Of course, « 
fine voice and its skilful management could 
give usa good impression of the singer, and 
we should expect to find in her a fairly har- 
monious mental constitution, with capacity 
for self-control, patience, and perseverance. 


TreetH Decay.—J. J.—The growing ten- 
dency of teeth to decay is due to the dietetic 
habits of the time. The food eaten by the 
masses is wanting in the essential elements of 
tooth development and maintenance. This is 
a primary cause of the pitiful state of our jaws 
so much complained of. A second and im- 
portant cause is the deficient use of the teeth 
in mastication. The food provided by the 
ordinary cook is not hard enough to require 
much chewing. In fact, modern food prepa- 
rations largely do away with the necessity of 
chewing, and this is a chief essential to the 
growth and strength of teeth. In savage and 
barbarous life we find strong, durable teeth as 
arule. They are used vigorously in dividing 
and crushing the rough, crude products of 
field and forest, and so are fully developed. 


JUDGING BY THE SHAPE.—H. E. H.—An 
examination made by a phrenologist, blindfold, 
is a perilous experiment, unless the examiner 
has had that great experience which renders 
the hands almost as intelligent as the eyes in 
judging the indicia of quality and tempera- 
ment. Shape is one of the factors of judg- 
ment, but a proper estimate must be fouaded 
upon much more—the physiological organiza- 
tion, with its elements of activity, excitability, 
size, weight, density, elasticity, ete. A bar of 
crude iron an inch thick would be refused by 
the shipbuilder when he wanted something 
that would stand a severe strain, be elastic and 
durable. He would prefer a bar of well-tem- 
pered steel but half an inch thick, for that 
would give him the qualities he has need of. 
Your negative fellow may have a_ nicely 
moulded head, to all appearance, but there's a 
lack of the stuff in it that imparts spirit, ac- 
tion, individuality, and grit. Skin, hair, feat 
ure, help in pronouncing upon character and 
capacity, and the good examiner knows what 


these mean. 
ee ne 


A Hearttu PAwmist. 


Mrs. St. Hill is a woman who has made of 
palmistry something more than a means of 
amusing an idle crowd or frightening a credu- 
lous one. She has studied it with reference to 
its medical side, and has proved the connection 
between brain and hand. The London hospi- 
tals, asylums for idiots and the blind—yes, 
even Hanwell—all have opened their doors to 
her. From wax impressions made of the 
hands of the inmates she has learned that each 
disease brings its own sign on the hand, 
—London Letter. 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short réviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these revicws we seek to treat wuthor and pub- 
lisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shall 
enable them to form an opinion of the desirability 
of any partic ular volume for personal use. It is 
our wish to notice the better class of books issuing 
trom the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, pecially 
those related in any way to mental and physiolo- 
We can supply any of the books 


ioticed at prices quoted. 


gical science 


Srupies IN THE THovucur WorLD of Prac- 
ricAL Minp Art. By Henry Woop, Au- 
thor of * Ideal Suggestion,” etc. 12mo, 


pp. 269. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
The works of this author are uplifting. His 
views are of the transcendental type, yet 


veined with a strong fibre of practical sugges- 
tion that impresses one. Mr. Wood is evi- 
dently a student of nature, both on its physi- 
cal side and on its side of psychological 
verities, If at times he appears to exaggerate 
the latter, and paints the possibilities of hu- 
man elevation in warm colors, it is because his 
belief is large in the perfection of tlie race. 
The central truth, on which the reasoning 
and exhortation of the volume are baged for 
the most part, is that thought wields the man, 
its systematic exercise promoting his jhealth 
and happiness in the truer senses, It sé¢ems to 
us that the author shows an advance in‘}power 
in this his latest utterance. The chapter on 
the Psychology of Crime is evidence of this. 
Ile very properly says that special forces, the 
outgrowth of social conditions in our era, are 
responsible for the criminal record. Among 
the most potent elements of demoralization 
is the morbid and unsound reading matter 
in which the community dabbles. Again, 
he scores the attention given to the punish- 
ment of crime, while very little is shown to its 
prevention, 


Wuitcu Monru Were You 
Short Study of Character, 
Physique. «By GEMINI. 
tavo Publishing Company, 


Born In? A 
Disposition, and 
Published by Oc- 
New York, 

This pamphlet is a guas¢ astrological discus- 
sion of the indications of character derived 
from one’s birth-period. The writer desig- 
nates twelve classes of personality in relation 
to the twelve signs of the Zodiac. For the 
most part it seems from these descriptions that 
to be born ‘* under” any of these signs is not 
specially unlucky. Certain hints are woven 
in with the physiognomical descriptions that 


have a value as helpful to the anxious in- 
quirer. The author very properly says, 
**mode of life, opportunities, and circum- 


stances in general influence our disposition 
and attainments,”’ 


Menrck’s 1896 INpex. 

the 
The well-known chemists and pharmacists, 
Messrs. Merck & Co., have issued a sécond 
edition of their Index, which is a valfiable 
Dispensatory, covering as it does the drugs 
und remedies in use at this period of medical 
history. The order is alphabetical, each sim- 
ple or compound being described in a brief 
yet intelligible manner. Names and syno- 
nyms, source or origin, chemical nature, 
form, properties, solubility, gravity, percent- 
age, strength, physiological effects, therapeu- 
tics, antidotes, etc., are included in the epit- 
ome. Hints of laboratory treatment and 
different trade values are also included. It is 
a handy volume, and from a source of author- 
ity that the exact physician and chemist will 
appreciate, 


An Encyclopedia for 
Physician and Pharmacist. 


Tue Doctor’s PLarn TALK TO Youne MEN. 
By V. P. Eneuisn, M.D. 12mo, pp. . 
Ohio Publishing Company, Cleveland, 

Certainly a plain statement regarding ee 

abuses of youth that affect sexhood. The 

processes of embryology are described, and 
the analogies that relate brute life and human 





life are recited in a manner to impress the 
reader. Dr. English is forcible in his style, 
and evidently in earnest to convey just the 
sort of advice that will profit the young man, 
whose waywardness has become a matter of 
anxiety to him, and who is sincerely desirous 
to redeem himself. The list of this class of 
books is already large, yet as a popular ex- 
ponent of the evils of sexual perversion in 
youth it is a good contribution to the list. 


Tue Story or A Dream. By Ernet MaupE 
Cotson. 16mo. Cloth, price $1.25. Chi- 
cago: Charles H. Kerr & Company. 

A peculiar book, this. One may call it a love- 
story in a breath, and an allegory of double 
meanings as shortly. The spirit of it is be- 
tween the lines. There are minglings of pas- 
sion and religious fanaticism, each struggling 
for dominance, and vaguely intimating their 
violent insistence for the possession of the 
man’s or the woman’s soul. But the woman 
characters are womanly and pictured by 
delicate sympathy that believes womanhood 
to bethe personification of devotion and affec- 
tion. The man pictures are not so beautiful. 
Much truth is there, yet it seems that the 
writer has scarcely been true to the sex in the 
setting of her contrasts. The suggestions are 
as to the effects of a narrow, bigoted or- 
der of faith and the unwisdom of precipita- 
tion in affairs of the heart. Yet blood has 
drops in it that will sometimes—yea, often— 
run to just such extremes of passionate con- 
duct. 


good, 


Livinc Topics CycLtopzp1a. A Record of 
Recent Events and of the World’s Progress 
in all Departments of Knowledge. John 
Bb. Alden. New York 

The present volume begins with Abbas and 
closes with Boyesen, its digest of “living 
topics” covering the last three years. For 
busy men and women, the learned and un- 
learned, who are desirous of keeping apace 
with current movements, this digest of what 
worth knowing must be found a conven- 
ience. Mr. Alden is an economist of other 
people’s time, as has been well shown by 
other publications of his during the past fif- 
teen years, and deserves support in such meri- 
torious work as this. The size and style of 
the book are fitting, and the price, 50 cents, 
meets the capacity of everyone who would 
read the useful and true. The ps aragraphs on 
boundary lines are especially interesting just 
now, and cover nearly a dozen different coun- 
tries—from Afghanistan to Venezuela. One 
feels in reading them that he has something 
more than newspaper stuff under the eye. 


1s 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Harper's Monthly, for March, discusses 
Washington’s early military life when a col- 
onel in the Colonial army, and Mount Vernon. 
On Snow-shoes to the Barren Grounds, fourth 
paper; Arcadian Bee- Ranching; Personal 
Recollections of Joan of Are, Part XII. ; The 
German Struggle for Liberty, Part IX. ; ; The 
Boss of Ling-Foo ; The Nerves of a War-ship, 
ure all of marked interest. The illustrations 
as rich as our best magazine art goes. New 
York 

Human Nature grows better. March issue 
full of spirited talk on topics of life and char- 
acter. Professor Haddock’s phrenographs are 
crisp and pointed. San Francisco. 

Review of Reviews has a cover for March 
that hints of spring freshness, and the con- 
tents are a digest of current news. Events in 
the Transvaal are given first place, and then 
follows outlines of movements in Europe and 
the Western Continent. The Women’s Club 
movement gets a good share of attention, and 
the world of literature has its usual inspec- 
tion. New York. 

American Medico-Surgical Bulletin, weekly ; 
current numbers at hand with their excellent 
digests of medical progress. New York. 

Annals of Hygiene grows stronger in the 
line of its advocacy, and has demonstrated to 
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the scientist and layman the necessity for the 
utterance of such principles, however, antag- 
onistic to the policy of drugs. A good monthly 
for general reading. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lippincott’s Magazine, March, discusses 
such live topics as these: The Horse or the 
Motor, The Tall Office Building Artistically 


Considered, and the Decadent Novel. Other 
papers are on the Evolution of the Wedding- 
cake, Widows, Household Life in Another 
Century, etc. Philadelphia. 

Cosmopolitan, March, treats of the Devel- 
opment of South Africa, gives Adam Badeau 
a chance to say something concerning General 
Grant, and restates the Death of Sitting Bull. 
Old English Silver, Upland Pastures, and 
Bernhardt’s Art of Making-up fill oyt most of 
a number that abounds as usual in good art 
work. Irvington, N. Y 


Metaphysical Magazine, March, has a full 
bill on topics belonging to its upper stratum of 
thought. A good article and deeply wrought 
out is Psychology as a Science ; Psychic Ex- 
periences is a curious melange. An excellent 
review of Ochorowicz’s Mental Suggestion is 
included. New York. 

American Medical Journal, March number. 
Many therapeutical points, well put, besides a 
good deal of suggestion as regards political 
medicine. Serum-therapy is summarized for 
all its worth. St. Louis. 

St. Louis and Canadian Photographer, 
Mareh. An example of trade literature that 
is very creditable. Illustrations and printing 
are surpassing. Mrs. Fitzgibbon Clark, pub- 
lisher, St. Louis, Mo. 

Phrenological News, Chicago. A small sheet, 
but expressing not a little energy. The pro- 
ject of a national centennial is exploited in 
the March issue, with a good list of prominent 
names approving it. 

American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, 
January and February numbers. Edited by 
Stephen D. Peet and ‘sustained by the leading 
anthropologists and archeologists of the coun- 
try. This is a very interesting periodical to 
those who give attention to the primeval rela- 
tions of race. Chicago. 

Gaillard’s Medical Journal, one of the oldest 
of New York’s professional publications, and 
kept up in the old popular spirit of its founder 
by Dr. Harrison and his collaborators. 

Monthiy Tiustrotor and Home and Country, 
March, contains a large collection of sketches 
and pictures of the ‘free-I: ance order mostly, 
with types of classic art intermingled. New 
York. 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND 
FIELD NOTES. 


Our friends are cordially invited to attend 
the meetings of the following phrenological 
societies when visiting any of the cities men- 
tioned. These organizations are thoroughly 
established, and the meetings will generally 
be found helpful and entertaining. 


The New York Society of Anthropology, 
27 East 21st Street. 

Chicago Phrenological Society, 118 Oak 
Street. 

Duluth 
Minn. 

Cincinnati Phrenological Society, Room A, 
New Odd Fellows Temple. 

Omaha Phrenological Society, Omaha, Neb. 

St. Paul Phrenological Society, 141 East 
9th Street. 

Human Nature Club, 317 Inter Ocean 
Building, Chicago. 

Vancouver Phrenological 
couver, B. C 

Human Club, Phenix Hall, South 
Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
: zamoni Phrenological Society, 

a. 


Minneapolis Phrenological Society, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Eureka Phrenological Society, Dr. Miller’s 
Hall, North Avenue, Pittsburg, Penn. 


Phrenological Society, Duluth, 


Society, Van- 


Lamoni, 






























































































































































































































































































































































In a recent letter from our friend, Professor 
B. F. Pratt, Painesville, O., he suggests the 
establishment of a national organization of 
phrenologists. This is an excellent sugges- 
tion. We shall be pleased to hear from our 
co-workers in the field on this matter. Pro- 
fessor Pratt is doing some commendable work 
in Ohio, and the local papers have given much 
space to reports of his lectures. The Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Commercial said of him, ‘“* He is a man 
six and a half feet tall, broad-shouldered, and 
with a splendid voice. But his bigness of 
body does not make one afraid of him, for his 
face is the most kindly and frank that can be 
imagined, and his manner with children or 
diffident grown people is the essence of sym- 
pathy.” 


On March 9th the Human Nature Club of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., celebrated the birthday of 
Dr. Gall, who, one hundred years ago, gave 
the first lecture on phrenology. The meeting 
attracted a large number of interested people. 


PRoFEssor W. G. ALEXANDER has recently 
given a course of lectures at Hamilton Hall, 
Oakland. He is a very entertaining speaker, 
a good examiner, and is making his mark in 
the phrenological field. It were better for 
phrenology if there were more men like him. 
I think it is high time that something was 
done to protect the interests of all well quali- 
fied phrenologists, and expose all quackery 
that is perpetrated in the name of phrenology. 

The Rev. W. W. Case, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of San Francisco, gave a 
ringing address on phrenology at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association not long since, to 
a large and appreciative audience. The elo- 
quent preacher, by the aid of skulls, diagrams, 
and charts, loaned by us for the purpose, 
scientifically demonstrated the principles of 
our science, drawing tokens of applause from 
the audience. 

Thus we see that phrenology is becoming 
what Horace Mann, the great educator, long 
ago said it was, ‘* the handmaid of Chris- 
tianity. ” California has been considered a 
poor region for phrenology, but with capable 
lecturers, and the good work Human Nature 
is doing and has done, it is to be hoped that 
better times are ahead for our science in this 
State. ALLEN Happbock. 


We are pleased to announce the marriage of 
D. D. Stroup, B.E., of Cove, Penn., Class of 
*88, to Miss Jennie Hileman, of Danville, Penn. 
We wish them all possible happiness. 


John W. Shull, of Valparaiso, Ind., Class 
of ’91, is still engaged in collegiate work, giv- 
ing much earnest thought and attention to 
phrenology and its relation to psychology. 
We hope soon to favor our readers with a 
philosophical essay from Professor Shull’s 
pen. 


Silas Ingram, Class of ’95, has opened a 
phrenological office at Chariton, Ia., cor. of 
Grand Street and Woodlawn Avenue, where 
he makes examinations daily. We hope he 
will meet with much success. 


Professors De L. Sackett, Class ’89, and R. 
K. Fosgate, Class ’94, have been doing some 
excellent work in Illinois. They are thor- 
oughly familiar with phrenology, and the 
latter, in addition, is an able hypnotist. This 
combination has attracted many people to the 
lectures, which are very highly commended 
by the local press. They have our good 
wishes. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 
is supposed to contain eighteen improper, or 
immoral words. The old story will be re- 
membered of a woman accosting Samuel 
Johnson, shortly after his dictionary had been 
published, with, ** Doctor Johnson, I am so 
sorry that you put in your dictionary the 
naughty words.” ‘‘ Madam,” retorted the 
Doctor, ** I am sorry that you have been look- 
ing for them.”—The American Newsman. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 

‘* Surprised to see the JoURNAL in its new 
spring dress ; but it’s very pretty. I wish it 
success.”—Me. C. 

‘‘T have made good progress in the ‘ Stu- 
dents’ Set.’ When I took up the study of 
phrenology, a year ago, I was jaded, physi- 
cally and menially. I weighed 150 pounds. 
Since studying and practising phrenology, al- 
though working very much harder than be- 
fore, I weigh 180 pounds, and my friends say 
I am the picture of health, thanks to phrenol- 
ogy. Have spent about $20 with you for 
literature and have been benefited thousands 
of dollars ; this without exaggeration. THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is worth many 
times the money.”’ 


A SUBSCRIBER, — renewing his subscrip- 
tion for 1896, adds, **T think I am a life sub- 
scriber. I first sent for THE PHRENOLOGICAL 


JOURNAL in September, 1864, more than thirty 

ears ago, and I think the Journa. for ’95 
is better than any previous year. I rejoice 
now that I have been a subscriber and reader 
so many years.” 

‘© THe STUDENTS’ SET”’ is being more and 
more appreciated, as we continue to receive 
numerous orders. Too much cannot be said 
of this collection when we consider that selec- 
tions from the works of George Combe, the 
Fowlers, Samuel R. Wells, Professor Sizer, 
Drs. Drayton, Jacques, etc., have been made 
who each, on their particular lines, have given 
a book valuable to every library. 

Tue ‘* INDIANA FARMER ” gives considera- 
ble space to a criticism of Dr. Rachel Swain’s 
Cookery. It says: ‘* The proper combination 
of food is an art little understood. Vegetable 
and fruit acids do not digest well together. 
Potatoes combine so well with all kinds of 
food that they are desirable in any combina- 
tion. The merits and demerits of lard, but- 
ter, and cotton-seed oil are considered. Milk 
to drink is not good food, but is good for in- 
fants. The advice is given, do not eat when 
tired, and do no heavy work on a full stom- 
ach, though light exercise often aids diges- 
tion. This book is $1.50. 

In another column advertisement of the 
‘* Life of Dr. Francois Joseph Gall,” the 
founder of phrenology, appears. This should 
be of special and universal interest, as appear- 
ing in this, the centenary year of phrenology, 
and which the compiler, Miss Jessie A. Fow- 
ler, describes as a tribute to his memory. 

THE announcement of reduction in price of 
‘* New Physiognomy ”’ from $5 to $3 has hard- 
ly met with the notice it deserves. As ex- 
plained in the February number, it is the best 
book on the subject extant, and our sub- 
scribers and agents should certainly avail 
themselves of this opportunity to add this ex- 
cellent work to their libraries. 

In this connection the attention of our 
friends among the clergy is called to the re- 
duction in price of the ‘*‘ Emphatic Diaglott.” 
This book is an interlineary translation from 
the Greek text of the New Testament, its 
features being the approved Greek text and 
word for word English translation, together 
with a valuable alphabetical index, a combina- 
tion not to be found in any other work, and 
is now $3 instead of $4. 


REGARDING OUR ADVERTISERS.—We do 
not indorse any advertiser, Weare unusually 
vareful in the selection of those who use our 
columns, but each advertiser must stand on 
his own merits. We have always refused, 
and still refuse, to admit to our pages any- 


thing which we believe to be of an injurious 
or fraudulent nature. 
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WE have some very excellent photographs, 
cabinet size, of Dr. Gall, copied from a large 
steel plate, 25 cents each, postpaid. Also 
some of Dr. Spurzheim, George Combe, 
Samuel R. Wells, Mrs. Wells, the Fowlers, 
and Professor Sizer. Sent on receipt of price, 
20 cents each. Will send the eight for $1.50. 
A lithograph of Dr. Gall, nearly life size, can 
be supplied for 25 cents, postpaid. 

A FEW copies of the ‘‘ Sympathetic Nerve ” 
are still left. This was prepared by Ludovic 
Hirschfeld, Senior Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery to the Medical Faculty, Paris, 
ete. Drawn and colored from nature by J. B. 
Leveille. The view is of a three-quarter sec- 
tion, from the base of the skull to the pubic 
bone of the body of a very tall man, drawn 
and colored from nature, life-size. It shows 
the whole course of the sympathetic nerve, its 
ganglia, connection with the cerebro-spinal 
nerves, etc. Its distribution to the different 
sections of the whole viscera, including the ar- 
teries and veins, is given with the greatest 
accuracy, not to be found in other plates of 
this nerve. Conceded by the most eminent 
anatomists and neurologists to be the hand- 
somest in existence. Owing to the great 
amount of anatomy it displays it serves the 
purpose of a manikin or atlas. A pamphlet 
accompanies the plate. Mounted on rollers, 
price, $3. 

‘*For Girls” is still meeting with a ready 
sale. The author, Mrs. E. R. Shepherd, lays 
no claim to originality of subject-matter, but 
has selected from the writings, observations, 
and experiences of others, culling knowledge, 
facts, etc., and grouping them into practical 
form. She has sought to adopt what others 
have said to the good of the class written for. 
The book is written for girls, as the title im- 
plies. In the preface to mothers and teachers, 
the author says that the natural and proper 
way to reach the daughter is through the 
mother or teacher. Subjects relating to wom- 
anhood are here presented, and appeals to 
mothers when feeling the need of help to tell 
their girls certain things. This book should 
be in the hands of every girl and woman in 
the land. Price, $1, postpaid. 

On account of reduction of subscription 
price of THk PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL from 
$1.50 to $1 a year, our subscribers and agents 
can readily see that we cannot afford to give 
a dollar bust or a dollar chart as premium. 
Therefore premium offers ceased with the 
said reduction. To meet the wishes of in- 
quirers, we will send the bust or chart for 50 
cents, which is one-half of the retail price. 
In other words, for $1.50 we will enter the 
subscriber for one year, and send the large 
bust by express, or chart by mail. 

SEE special offers of ‘‘ Ridpath’s History of 
the United States” and the ‘* Journal.” 

** Why Do Young People Die?” by Frederick 
M. Heath, tells how to live healthfully and 
long ; mentioning our failure in the waste of 
life- power, unbalanced work, sin of gluttony, 
deformed bodies, poisons in air and water, 
and giving hints for correction by telling how 
to live, how to eat, etce., and thus enjoy the 
blessings of this life. Price, 15 cents. 

Professor Sizer has made notes and additions 
to the work by Dr. Alcott, on the physical, 
intellectual, and moral effects of ‘* Tea and 
Coffee,” and ** Tobacco” on the human system. 
These two pamphlets for sale at 25 certs each ; 
also ‘‘ Smoking and Drinking,” by James Par- 
ton, in its second edition, with timely inquiry, 

‘Does it Pay to Smoke?” by ‘‘An Old 
Smoker ;” ‘* Will the Coming Man Drink 
Wine?” by specialists ; “ Inebriate Asylums 
and a Visit to One,” etc. Price, 25 cents. 

The Phrenological Dictionary is still in 
great demand. With its definitions of phren- 
ological terms and its rules for finding the 
organs, it is certainly a handy vest-poc ket edi- 
tion. Price, 15 cents. 

*« Human Magnetism,” by Dr. Drayton, is 
nearing the end of the second revised and en- 
larged edition. Written from a scientific 
standpoint, it should be welcome to all stu- 
dents of the subject. Price, $1, postpaid. 
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SECOND COMING OF THE LORD 


And the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg explained 
in Scepticism and Divine Revelation. 
By JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 

A notable work in which are fully considered, in the 
light of Swedenborg’s writings, the first chapter of 
Genesis—the Creation of Man and Woman, the Garden 
of Eden, the Fall of Man, the Flood, the Ark, etc.— 
Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritualism, the Dottrines 
of the New Jerusalem now descending from God out 
of heaven, the Incarnation, the Divine Trinity, a True 
and Heavenly Life, the End of the World and the 











Second Coming of the Lord, the Resurrection, the 
State of Infants and Gentiles in the Other Life, the 
New Jerusalem—the Church of the future and the 


all Churches. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERCY 
Ry the same author calls attention to the Wonderful 
Revelations of Divine Truth made by the Lord to this 


Crown of 


New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 

The two works in one paper volume, by mail, 20 
cent or, including Swedenbore’s HEAVEN AND 
HELL | paper), 50 cents 

Address Manager of the 


American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, 
20 Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. 


DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Musele Roller. 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
massage within the reach of 
all. 


Massage is the comingtreat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
pe mstipation, jaundice, 
viliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anaemia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, ete. It is a no 
less important measute for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bed-room; the 
easiest and pleasantest meth- 
od of cure and of extrcise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles 
used get the benefit of their own exercise, but the mus- 
cles operated on are stimulated to increased growth, 
exactly as they are by exercise. Thus it is possibile to 
develop most of the 500 muscles of the body by the 
Roller 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centres along 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weakened 
organ can be restored. 

No. 1. Six large wheels (1% in. diameter), wide buff- 
ers ; vyieces locust ; rosewood or black-walnut 
handle, all highly polished and finished ; with book, 
82.00. 

No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or ebony ; elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handles with instructions, $1.50 


FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 E. 24st St., New York. 
Tt} 1e 
KISSING” :: 


curiously, historically, 
humorously, and poetically considered. Tells all about 
kissing from the earliest days down to the present time. 
A remarkably curious and wonderfully interesting 
book. Price, 25 cents. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 24st St., New York. 
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art of osculation 


THE PHREN 


Many of our readers, as parents, teachers, 
or students, are not familiar with our list of 
publications, treating as it does of Phrenology, 
Mental Science, Health and Hygiene, and kin- 
dred subjects. The Hon. J. C. Neal says, 
‘The result of my experience is that phre- 
nology is a revelation put by God himself 
within the reach of all his intelligent crea- 
tion, to be studied and applied in all the rela- 
tions and in all the business of life. Can we 
think of or name anything of greater utility 
than the ability to correctly estimate the men- 
tal strength and capacity of ourselves and 
those around us? Phrenology makes plain 
how and why one man differs from another, 
assisting everyone to understand himself, his 
children, his employees, his customers, his 
employers, his neighbors. This is the only 
science which dares attempt such a thing.” 

A catalogue containing a list of our publica- 
tions will be sent on application. Apply to 
Fow.Ler & WELLS Co., 27 East Twenty-first 
Street, New York. 

Agents wanted for the following books : 

A Diary of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

This is a hand-book of military information 
in regard to the various army organizations in 
the United States ; facts about the American 
civil and European wars ; the armies of the 
world ; chronological history of the rebellion ; 
in fact it is a book of reference for all. Send 
for sample copies. Price, 25 cents. 

How to Raise Fruits. 

This pamphlet, being a hand-book of fruit 
culture for the million, is a guide to the prop- 
er cultivation and management of fruit-trees, 
grapes, and small fruits, with preliminaries to 
planting and transplanting, over-culture, etc. 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 

How to be Successful on the Road as a Commer- 
cial Traveller. 
By ‘* One who Knows all About It.’ 

This book makes its bow in its third edition, 
showing that it is appreciated by the ‘“‘ boys 
on the road,’ in its instruction to them as 
commercial travellers ; in the art of influenc- 
ing others, so as to interest them in their plans 
and purposes by a knowledge of human nat- 
ure, easy address, and manners. Also infor- 
mation as to routes, cosey hotels, ete. Price, 
10 cents, 

How to Magnetise. 

In these days of popular interest in the sub- 
ject of hypnotism, magnetism, etc., the small 
brochure called ‘* How to Magnetise ” will be 
welcome. While not a new book, it is recog- 
nized as a practical treatise on the choice, 
management, and capability of subjects, with 
instruction on the method of procedure. 
cents, postpaid. 

The Face as Indicative of Character. 

Appearing in its fifth edition, showing its 
popularity, and that the public is interested in 
Shakespeare's text, ‘‘ All men’s faces are true, 
whatsoever their hands are.’”’ Another en- 
dorsement of physiognomy as one of the in- 
dications of character. The chapters on the 
temperaments, the facial —, the nose, 
mouth, ard lips, eyes and eyeb rows, chin and 
cheek, the forehead, tell us ‘men should be 
what they seem.”” The illustrations are help- 
ful to the laymen in obtaining a knowledge of 
the subject. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 
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LECTURE 


HALL TO RENT. 


We have completely refurnished our lect- 
ure hall, which will accommodate over one 
hundred people, and we should be glad to 
rent it to clubs or societies at a very reasona- 
ble price. The location is very central and 
convenient, only a few minutes’ walk from 
Broadway and Twenty-third Street. Address 
Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East Twenty-first 
Street, New York. 


ScHOOLs, colleges, or societies of any kind 
in need of new furniture, such as chairs, desks, 
writing-stands, etc., should correspond with 
The Andrews-Demarest Seating Co., 108 East 
Sixteenth Street, New York. Their house is 
one of the most reliable in the country. Their 
goods are the very best that can be obtained 
anywhere, and their prices are as low as is 
possible for thoroughly honest workmanship. 
See advertisement in another column. Write 
to them for catalogue. 

A cyclopedia of wit 


“JOKER'S DICTIONARY” ora Games ee Stains 


to subjects alphabetically arranged. Contains 326 pages 
of Jokes, Stories, Droll Yarns, and clever bits of rep- 
artee on every subject likely to come up in social in- 
tercourse. Order of your newsdealer, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, 25 cents. 
Address FowLER & WELLS Co., 





27 East 21st St., N.Y. 


von PALMISTRY 


Practical Palmistry, a Treatise on Coeioseanhy Based 
upon Actual Experiences. A late work by HENRY 
Frith. Fully illustrated by Edith A. Langdon. 138 
pages. Price, 50 cents. 

How to Read Character in Handwriting, or the 
Grammar of Graphology. Described and illustrated 
by HENRY FRITH, with numerous autographs and 
explanatory diagrams of hand-writing selected from 
various sources. 138 pages. Price, 40 cents. 


A Manual of Cheirosophy, being a complete hand 
book of the twin sciences of Cheirognomy and Cheiro- 
mancy, by means whereof the past, the present, and 
future may be read in the formations of the hands. 
By Ep. HERON ALLEN. 319 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$2.00. 

The Science of the Hand ; or, The Art of Recognizing 
the Tendencies of the Human Mind by the Observa- 
tion of the Formation of the Hands. Translated from 
the French of D’Arpentigny, by E. HERON ALLEN. 
444 pages, illustrated. Price, $2.50. 

Any or all of the above sent on receipt of price. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st St., New York. 


THE SPORTING DICTIONARY 


Contains the Professional and Technical Terms used 
in all popular sports and games, and all games of play- 
ing — 

By GEORGE J. MANSON. 

“ Will be a welcome and constant friend.” 

—New York Spirit of the Times. 

Price, 25 cents, post-paid. Address 

CNION BOOK CO., Box 106, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In Response to many inquiries for works on 
»almistry, etc., we have printed a list of a few valuable 
ooks on the subject. Shall be glad to fill orders for 

any of the works advertised at the prices quoted. Le 
can also furnish Cheiro’s ‘“‘ Language of the Hand,’ 
complete work on the sciences of cheirognomy al 
cheiromancy. Forty full-page illustrations, and over 
200 engravings of lines, mounts, and marks, with full- 
page reproductions of famous hands, also normal and 
abnormal hands taken from life. Price, $2. 50. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Inter-Ocean Madison and 
Building, PF Streets. 
Midwinter term begins Januar . 
Conducted cted by Prof. and Mrs. L. A. Vaught. 























SPECIAL OFFER —_- 


Of One Year’s Subscription to 


Tae PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


AND 


RIDPATH'S “HISTORY OF ThE UNITED STATES * $2.75 


SENT TO ANY ADDRESS PREPAID. 




















